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tianity, the Pope might hail with unmitigated satisfac-
tion and hope the accession of Pepin. The whole race,
since the alliance with Charles Martel, had been devoted
to the Church and to the see of Kome. The prescient
sagacity of Zacharias might discern in Astolph, the new
long of the Lombards, that he inherited all the ambition
without tlje strong religious feeling of his predecessors.
Rome might speedily need a powerful Transalpine pro-
tector.

Nor could the Pope be blind to the pride, the ambi-
tion, the duty of establishing his own jurisdiction on a
firmer basis beyond the Alps. In the German part of
the Frankish kingdom, and in Germany itself, had now
arisen a new clergy ; if more devoted to the Pope,
unquestionably of far higher Christian character than
the degenerate hierarchy of France. They began as
the humblest yet most enterprising missionaries, daily
perilling their lives for the faith, and bringing gradually
tribes of Barbarians within the pale of Christendom;
they had become prelates of large sees, abbots of
flourishing monasteries. But all this aggression on
paganism, all these conquests of Christianity and civil-
isation in the forests and morasses of Germany, had
been made by men commissioned by Rome, and in strict
subserviency to her discipline. Not even the jarring
discrepancy between what Boniface and his followers
saw and heard of the lives of Christian prelates in Rome,
the venality of the public proceedings, and all which
was strange to his lofty ideal of the faith, could in the
least shake their conscientious devotion to the See of
St. Peter.

To judge from the reports of these holy men, the
monarchy itself was not more utterly effete and depraved
than the old established clergy of France, which had